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JOHN RUSKIN 


OHN RUSKIN, the _ greatest 
and most exceptional of all 
writers on Art, was born in London 
on February 8, 1819. His father, 
a well-to-do wine merchant, hailed 
from Scotland, but settled in London ; 
and here, and at Herne Hill, John 
Ruskin, an only child, was educated 
privately until he went to Oxford. 
At Christ Church he gained, by a 
poem on Salsette and Elephanta, 
the Newdigate prize for English 
poetry in 1839, and he took his 
degree in 1842. 

Ruskin studied painting under 
Copley Fielding and Harding, but it 
is through his literary work that his 
name will be for ever memorable, 
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In 1843 he published the first 
volume of ‘Modern Painters,’ and 
although Ruskin says of himself in 
his ‘ Preterita,’ that most delightful 
of all autobiographies, ‘I am, and 
my father was before me, a violent 
Tory of the old school (Walter Scott’s 
school, that is to say, and Homer’s). 
I name these two out of the number- 
less great Tory writers, because they 
were my own two masters,’ there 
can be no doubt that his ‘ Modern 
Painters’ was distinctly revolutionary 
in thought, and caused a considerable 
amount of excitement and hostility 
in Art circles at the time. 

On the other hand, it was admitted 
by one and all that a splendid and 
luminous literary genius had arisen, 
that a great and sincere mind was at 
work for the ennoblement of Art and 
for the general good of human nature. 
It can be imagined, therefore, that 
Ruskin soon had his followers; and 
that they increase in numbers day by 
day is certain. 

Other volumes of ‘ Modern Painters’ 
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followed, the fifth and last appearing 
in 1860. In 1849 he published ‘ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ and 
in 1851-3 ‘The Stones of Venice.’ 
He was a prolific writer, dealing not 
only with Art, but with such deep 
and important subjects as political 
philosophy and social and political 
economy. 

Among his many works should be 
mentioned ‘ The Two Paths,’ lectures 
on Art as applied to decoration ; 
‘Sesame and _ Lilies,’ lectures on 
literature; ‘ Ariadne Florentina,’ on 
engraving; ‘ Aratra Pentelici,’ on 
sculpture ; ‘Munera Pulveris,’ which 
deals with political economy, and 
‘Unto this Last,’ which the author 
himself thought the finest of his 
writings. Of these essays he writes: 
‘I believe them to be the best, 
that is to say, the truest, rightest- 
worded, and most serviceable things 
I have ever written; and the last of 
them, having had especial pains 
spent on it, is probably the best I 
shall ever write.’ 
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Ruskin was Slade Professor of 
Art at Oxford from 1869 to 1879, 
and was re-elected for this post in 
1883, but resigned the following year. 
He was a D.C.L. of Oxford, and LL.D. 
of Cambridge. 

In his later days he retired to the 
lovely Lake District, where his mind 
was in full harmony with the beauty of 
his surroundings, taking up his abode 
at Brantwood on Coniston Lake. 

That the splendid genius of that 
great artist Turner was early recognised 
is proved by the honours that were 
bestowed upon him; but it is un- 
questionable that the knowledge and 
popularity of his paintings would 
not have been so widely extended if 
it had not been for the appreciative 
writing of the great Art critic, Ruskin, 
in ‘ Modern Painters ’—if the intense 
admiration of the author for the 
artist’s works had not existed. That 
the world of Art is a great republic 
is emphasized by the fact that such 
opposite characters as that of Turner 
and Ruskin were, through their 
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respective arts, so closely associated, 
and it is certain that their names 
will be linked together on the roll of 
the Immortals. 

Ruskin died at Coniston = on 
January 20, 1900, leaving behind him 
not only an appreciation and criticism 
of Art and Artists unequalled for its 
eloquence and truth, but a high 
philosophy and nobility of thought 
that will be a lasting benefit to the 


world for all time. 
Edvric Vredenburg. 


All true opinions are living, and show 
their life by being capable”of nourishment, 
therefore of change. But their change is 
that of a tree, not of a cloud, 

Modern Painters. 


It 


SESAME AND LILIES 


OF KINGS’ TREASURIES 


“THE good book of the hour is simply 

the useful or pleasant talk of some 
person whom you cannot otherwise con- 
verse with, printed for you. Very useful 
often, telling you what you need to know ; 
very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s 
present talk would be. These bright 
accounts of travels; good-humoured 
and witty discussions of question; lively 
or pathetic story-telling in the form of 
novel; firm fact-telling, by the real 
agents concerned in the events of passing 
history ;—all these books of the hour, 
multiplying among us as education be- 
comes more general, are a peculiar charac- 
teristic and possession of the present age: 
we ought to be entirely thankful for thein, 
and entirely ashamed of ourselves if we 
make no good use of them. But we make 
the worst possible use, if we allow them 
to usurp the place of true books: for, 
strictly speaking, they are not books at 
all, but merely letters or newspapers in 
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good print. Our friend’s letter may be 
delightful, or necessary, to-day : whether 
worth keeping or not, is to be considered. 
The newspaper may be entirely proper 
at breakfast time, but assuredly it is not 
reading for all day. So, though bound 
up in a volume, the long letter which 
gives you so pleasant an account of the 
inns, and roads, and weather last year 
at such a place, or which tells you that 
amusing story, or gives you the real 
circumstances of such and such events, 
however valuable for occasional reference, 
may not be, in the real sense of the word, 
a ‘book’ at all, nor, in the real sense, 
to be ‘read.’ A book is essentially 
not a talked thing, but a written thing; 
and written, not with the view of mere 
communication, but of permanence. The 
book of talk is printed only because its 
author cannot speak to thousands of 
people at once; if he could, he would— 
the volume is mere multiplication of his 
voice. You cannot talk to your friend 
in India; if you could, you would; you 
write instead: that is mere conveyance 
of voice. But a book is written, not 
to multiply the voice merely, not to carry 
it merely, but to preserve it. The author 
has something to say which he perceives 
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to be true and useful, or helpfully beauti- 
ful. So far as he knows, no one has yet 
said it; so far as he knows, no one.else 
can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly 
and melodiously if he may; clearly, at 
all events. In the sum of his life he 
finds this to be the thing, or group of 
things, manifest to him ;—this the piece 
of true knowledge, or sight, which his 
share of sunshine and earth has permitted 
him to seize. He would fain set it down 
for ever ; engrave it on rock, if he could ; 
saying, ‘ This is the best of me; for the 
rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, 
and hated, like another; my life was 
as the vapour, and is not; but this I 
saw and knew: this, if anything of mine, 
is worth your memory.’ That is his 
‘writing’; it is, in his small human 
way, and with whatever degree of true 
inspiration is in him, his inscription, 
or scripture. That is a ‘ Book.’ 

Perhaps you think no books were ever 
so written ? 

But again, I ask you, do you at all 
believe in honesty, or at all in kindness ? 
or do you think there is never any honesty 
or benevolence in wise people? None of 
us, I hope, are so unhappy as to think 
that. Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s 
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work is honestly and benevolently done, 
that bit is his book, or his piece of art. It 
is mixed always with evil fragments— 
illedone, redundant, affected work. But 
if you read rightly, you will easily dis- 
cover the true bits, and those are the 
book. 

Now books of this kind have been written 
in all ages by their greatest men :—by 
great leaders, great statesmen, and great 
thinkers. These are all at your choice; 
and life is short. You have heard as 
much before ;—-yet have you measured and 
mapped out this short life and its possi- 
bilities ? Do you know, if you read this, 
that you cannot read that—that what 
you lose to-day you cannot gain to- 
morrow? Will you go and gossip with 
your housemaid, or your stable-boy, 
when you may talk with queens and 
kings; or flatter yourselves that it is 
with any worthy consciousness of your 
own claims to respect that you jostle 
with the common crowd for entrée here, 
and audience there, when all the while 
this eternal court is open to you, with its 
society wide as the world, multitudinous 
as its days, the chosen, and the mighty, 
of every place and time? Into that you 
may enter always; in that you may take 
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fellowship and rank according to your 
wish; from that, once entered into it, 
you can never be outcast but by your 
own fault; by your aristocracy of com- 
panionship there, your own inherent 
aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and 
the motives with which you strive to 
take high place in the society of the 
living, measured, as to all the truth and 
Sincerity that are in them, by the place 
you desire to take in this company of the 
Dead. 

‘The place you desire,’ and the place 
you fit yourself for, I must also say; 
because, observe, this court of the past 
differs from all living aristocracy in this :— 
it is open to labour and to merit, but to 
nothing else. No wealth will bribe, no 
mame overawe, no artifice deceive the 
guardian of those Elysian gates. In the 
deep sense, no vile or vulgar person ever 
enters there. At the portitres of that 
silent Faubourg St. Germain, there is 
but brief question, ‘Do you deserve to 
enter? Pass. Do you ask to be the 
companion of nobles? Make yourself 
noble, and you shall be. Do you long for 
the conversation of the wise? Learn 
to understand it, and you shall hear it. 
But on other terms?—no. If you wil 
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not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you. 
The living lord may assume courtesy, 
the living philosopher explain his thought 
to you with considerate pain; but here 
we neither feign nor interpret ; you must 
rise to the level of our thoughts if you 
would be gladdened by them, and share 
our feelings, if you would recognise our 
presence.’ 

This, then, is what you have to do, 
and I admit that itis much. You must, in 
a word, love these people, if you are to 
be among them. No ambition is of any 
use. They scorn your ambition. You 
must love them, and show your love in 
these two following ways. 

First, by a true desire to be taught by 
them, and to enter into their thoughts. 
To enter into theirs, observe ; not to find 
your own expressed by them. If the 
person who wrote the book is not wiser 
than you, you need not read it; if he be, 
he will think differently from you in many 
respects, 

Very ready we are to say of a book, 
‘How good this is—that ’s exactly what I 
think!’ But the right feeling is, ‘How 
strange that is] I never thought of that 
before, and yet I see it is true; or if I do 
not now, I hope I shall, some day.’ But 
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whether thus submissively or not, at least 
be sure that you go to the author to get at 
his meaning, not to find yours. Judge it 
afterwards, if you think yourself qualified 
to do so; but ascertain it first. And be 
sure also, if the author is worth anything, 
that you will not get at his meaning all 
at once ;—nay, that at his whole meaning 
you will not for a long time arrive in 
any wise. Not that he does not say what 
he means, and in strong words too; but 
he cannot say it all; and what is more 
strange, will not, but in a hidden way 
and in parables, in order that he may be 
sure you want it. I cannot quite see the 
reason of this, nor analyse that cruel 
reticence in the breasts of wise men 
which makes them always hide their 
deeper thought. They do not give it 
you by way of help, but of reward, and 
will make themselves sure that you 
deserve it before they allow you to reach 
it. But it is the same with the physical 
type of wisdom, gold. There seems, to 
you and me, no reason why the electric 
forces of the earth should not carry what 
ever there is of gold within it at once 
to the mountain tops, so that kings and 
people might know that all the gold they 
could get was there; and without any 
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trouble of digging, or anxiety, or chance, 
or waste of time, cut it away, and coin as 
much as they needed. But Nature does 
not manage it so. She puts it in little 
fissures in the earth, nobody knows where : 
you may dig long and find none ; you must 
dig painfully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best 
wisdom. When you come to a _ good 
book, you must ask yourself, ‘Am I 
inclined to work as an Australian miner 
would? Are my pickaxes and shovels in 
good order, and am I in good trim myself, 
my sleeves well up to the elbow, and my 
breath good, and my temper?’ And, 
keeping the figure a little longer, even at 
cost of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly 
useful one, the metal you are in search 
of being the author’s mind or meaning, 
his words are as the rock which you have 
to crush and smelt in order to get at it. 
And your pickaxes are your own care, 
wit, and learning ; your smelting furnace 
is your own thoughtful soul. Do not 
hope to get at any good author’s meaning 
without those tools and that fire; often 
you will need sharpest, finest chiselling, 
and patientest fusing, before you can 
gather one grain of the metal. 
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OF QUEENS’ GARDENS 


WE are foolish, and without excuse 
foolish, in speaking of the ‘ superi- 
ority ’ of one sex to the other, as if they 
could be compared in similar things. 
Each has what the other has not: each 
completes the other, and is completed 
by the other: they are in nothing alike, 
and the happiness and perfection of both 
depends on each asking and receiving from 
the other what the other only can give. 
Now their separate characters are 
briefly these. The man’s power is 
active, progressive, defensive. He is 
eminently the doer, the creator, the dis- 
coverer, the defender. His intellect is 
for speculation and invention ; his energy 
for adventure, for war, and for conquest, 
wherever war is just, wherever conquest 
necessary. But the woman’s power is 
for rule, not for battle,—and her intellect 
is not for invention or creation, but for 
sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. 
She sees the qualities of things, their 
claims, and their places. Her great 
function is Praise: she enters into no 
contest, but infallibly adjudges the crown 
of contest. By her office, and place, she is 
protected from all danger and temptation. 
The man, in his rough work in open 
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world, must encounter all peril and trial :— 
to him, therefore, the failure, the offence, 
the inevitable error: often he must be 
wounded, or subdued, often misled, and 
always hardened. But he guards the 
woman from all this; within his house, 
as ruled by her, unless she herself has 
sought it, need enter no danger, no tempta- 
tion, no cause of error or offence. This 
is the true nature of home—it is the place 
of Peace; the shelter, not only from all 
injury, but from all terror, doubt, and 
division. In so far as it is not this, it 
is not home; so far as the anxieties 
of the outer life penetrate into it, and 
the inconsistently-minded, unknown, un- 
loved, or hostile society of the outer world 
is allowed by either husband or wife to 
cross the threshold, it ceases to be home ; 
it is then only a part of that outer world 
which you have roofed over, and lighted 
fire in. But so far as it is a sacred place, 
a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth 
watched over by Household Gods, before 
whose faces none may come but those 
whom they can receive with love,—so 
far as it is this, and roof and fire are 
types only of a nobler shade and light,— 
shade as of the rock in a weary land, and 
light as of the Pharos in the stormy 
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sea :—so far it vindicates the name, 
and fulfils the praise, of Home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this 
home is always round her. The stars 
only may be over her head; the glow- 
worm in the night-cold grass may be the 
only fire at her foot: but home is yet 
wherever she is ; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far round her, better than ceiled 
with cedar, or painted with vermilion, 
shedding its quiet light far, for those who 
else were homeless. 

This, then, I believe to be,—will you not 
admit it to be,—the woman’s true place 
and power? But do not you see that, 
to fulfil this, she must—as far as one can 
use such terms of a human creature—be 
incapable of error? So far as she rules, 
all must be right, or nothing is. She must 
be enduringly, incorruptibly good; in- 
stinctively, infallibly wise—wise, not for 
self-development, but for self-renuncia- 
tion: wise, not that she may set herself 
above her husband, but that she may 
never fail from his side: wise, not with 
the narrowness of insolent and loveless 
pride, but with the passionate gentleness 
of an infinitely variable, because infinitely 
applicable, modesty of service—the true 
changefulness of woman. In that great 
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sense—‘La donna e mobile,’ not ‘Qua 
pium’ al vento’; no, nor yet ‘ Variable 
as the shade, by the light quivering aspen 
made’; but variable as the /ight, mani- 
fold in fair and serene division, that it 
may take the colour of all that it falls 
upon, and exalt it. 


HAVE you ever considered what a deep 

under meaning there lies, or at least, 
may be read, if we choose, in our custom 
of strewing flowers before those whom 
we think most happy ? Do you suppose 
it is merely to deceive them into the hope 
that happiness is always to fall thus in 
showers at their feet ?—that wherever 
they pass they will tread on herbs of 
sweet scent, and that the rough ground 
will be made smooth fcr them by depth 
of roses? So surely as they believe that, 
they will have, instead, to walk on bitter 
herbs and thorns; and the only softness 
to their feet will be of snow. But it is 
not thus intended they should believe ; 
there is a better meaning in that old custom. 
The path of a good woman is indeed strewn 
with{ flowers :{ but they rise behind her 
steps, not before them. ‘Her feet have 
touched the meadows, and left the daisies 
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rosy.’ You think that only a lover’s 
fancy ;—false and vain! How if it 
could be true? You think this also, 
perhaps, only a poet’s fancy— 


‘ Even the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.’ 


But it is little to say of a woman, that 
she only does not destroy where she passes. 
She should revive; the harebells should 
bloom, not stoop, as she passes. You 
think I am going into wild hyperbole ? 
Pardon me, not a whit—I mean what I 
say in calm English, spoken in resolute 
truth. You have heard it said—(and I 
believe there is more than fancy even in 
that saying, but let it pass for a fanciful 
one)—that flowers only fiuurish rightly 
in the garden of some one who loves them. 
I know you would like that to be true; 
you would think it a pleasant magic if 
you could flush your flowers into brighter 
bloom by a kind look upon them: nay, 
more, if your look had the power, not 
only to cheer, but to guard them—if you 
could bid the black blight turn away, 
and the knotted caterpillar spare—if you 
could bid the dew fall upon them in the 
drought, and say to the south wind, in 
frost—‘ Come, thou south, and breathe 
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upon my garden, that the spices of it may 
flow out.’ This you would think a great 
thing ? And do you think it not a greater 
thing, that all this, (and how much more 
than this !) you can do, for fairer flowers 
than these—flowers that could bless you 
for having blessed them, and will love 
you for having loved them ;—flowers 
that have eyes like yours, and thoughts 
like yours, and lives like yours; which, 
Once saved, you save for ever? Is this 
only a little power ? 


‘THE TWO PATHS’ 


ARCHITECTURE 


NEARLY every other art is severely 

limited in its subjects—the land- 
scape painter, for instance, gets little 
help from the aspects of beautiful humanity; 
the historical painter, less, perhaps, than 
he ought, from the accidents of wild 
nature; and the pure sculptor, still less, 
from the minor details of common life. 
But is there anything within range of 
sight, or conception, which may not be 
of use to you, or in which your interest 
may not be excited with advantage to 
your art? From visions of angels, down 





to the least important gesture of a child 
at play, whatever may be conceived of 
Divine, or beheld of Human, may be 
dared or adopted by you; throughout the 
kingdom of animal life, no creature is 
so vast, or so minute, that you cannot 
deal with it, or bring it into service; the 
lion and the crocodile will couch about 
your shafts; the moth and the bee will 
sun themselves upon your flowers; for 
you, the fawn will leap ; for you, the snail 
be slow; for you, the dove smooth her 
bosom; and the hawk spread her wings 
toward the south. All the wide world 
of vegetation blooms and bends for you ; 
the leaves tremble that you may bid them 
be still under the marble snow; the 
thorn and the thistle, which the earth 
casts forth as evil, are to you the kindliest 
servants; no dying petal, nor drooping 
tendril, is so feeble as to have no help for 
you ; no robed pride of blossom so kingly, 
but it will lay aside its purple to receive 
at your hands the pale immortality. Is 
there anything in common life too mean— 
in common things too triviai—to be 
ennobled by your touch? As there is 
nothing in life, so there is nothing in life- 
lessness which has not its lesson for you, 
or its gift; and when you are tired of 
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watching the strength of the plume, and 
the tenderness of the leaf, you may walk 
down to your rough river-shore, or into 
the thickest markets of your thorough- 
fares, and there is not a piece of torn 
cable that will not twine into a perfect 
moulding; there is not a fragment of 
cast-away matting, or shattered basket- 
work, that will not work into a chequer 
or a capital. Yes: and if you gather up 
the very sand, and break the stone on 
which you tread, among its fragments 
of all but invisible shells you will find 
forms that will take their place, and that 
proudly, among the starred traceries of 
your vaulting ; and you, who can crown 
the mountain with its fortress, and the city 
with its towers are thus able also to give 
beauty to ashes, and worthiness to dust. 


DON'T fancy that you will lower your- 

selves by sympathy with the lower 
creatures ; you cannot sympathize rightly 
with the higher, unless you do with those: 
but you have to sympathize with the 
higher, too—with queens, and kings, 
and martyrs, and angels. Yes, and above 
all, and more than all, with simple human- 
ity in all its needs and ways, for there is 


not one hurried face that passes you in 
the street that will not be impressive, 
if you can only fathom it. 


NATURE, ART, AND POLICY 


WISE laws and just restraints are to a 

noble nation not chains, but chain 
mail—strength and defence, though some- 
thing also of an incumbrance. And this 
necessity of restraint, remember, is just 
as honourable to man as the necessity 
of labour. You hear every day greater 
numbers of foolish people speaking about 
liberty, as if it were such an honourable 
thing: so far from being that, it is, on 
the whole, and in the broadest sense, 
dishonourable, and an attribute of the 
lower creatures. No human being, how- 
ever great, or powerful, was ever so free 
as a fish. There is always something 
that he must, or must not do; while 
the fish may do whatever he likes. All 
the kingdoms of the world put together 
are not half so large as the sea, and al 
the railroads and wheels that ever were, 
or will be, invented are not so easy as 
fins. You will find, on fairly thinking of it, 
that it is his Restraint which is honourable 
to man, not his Liberty; and, what is 
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more, it is restraint which is honourable 
even in the lower animals. A butterfly 
is much more free than a bee; but you 
honour the bee more, just because it is 
subject to certain laws which fitit for orderly 
function in bee society. And throughout 
the world, of the two abstract things, 
liberty and restraint, restraint is always 
the more honourable. It is true, indeed, 
that in these and all other matters you 
never can reason finally from the abstrac- 
tion, for both liberty and restraint are 
good when they are nobly chosen, and both 
are bad when they are basely chosen ; but 
of the two, I repeat, it is restraint which 
characterizes the higher creature, and 
betters the lower creature: and, from 
the ministering of the archangel to the 
labour of the insect,—from the poising of 
the planets to the gravitation of a grain of 
dust,—the power and glory of all creatures, 
and all matter, consist in their obedience, 
not in their freedom. The Sun has no 
liberty—a dead leaf has much. The dust 
of which you are formed has no liberty. 
Its liberty will come—with its corruption. 
And, therefore, I say boldly, though it 
seems a Strange thing to say in England, 
that as the first power of a nation consists 
in knowing how to guide the Plough, 
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its second power consists in knowing how 
to wear the Fetter :-— 

And its third power, which perfects 
it as a nation, consists in knowing how to 
wield the sword, so that the three talismans 
of national existence are expressed in 
these three short words—Labour, Law, 
and Courage. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING 
ON COLOUR AND COMPOSITION 


OU ought to love colour, and to think 
nothing quite beautiful or perfect 
without it; and if you really do love it, 
for its own sake, and are not merely desirous 
to colour because you think painting a 
finer thing than drawing, there is some 
chance you may colour well. Neverthe- 
less, you need not hope ever to produce 
anything more than pleasant helps to 
memory, or useful and suggestive sketches 
in colour, unless you mean to be wholly 
an artist. You may, in the time which 
other vocations leave at your disposal, 
produce finished, beautiful, and masterly 
drawings in light and shade. But to 
colour well, requires your life. It cannot 
be done cheaper. The difficulty of doing 
right is increased—not twofold nor three- 
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fold, but a thousandfold, and more—by 
the addition of colour to your work. For 
the chances are more than a thousand to 
one against your being right both in form 
and colour with a given touch: it is 
difficult enough to be right in form, if 
you attend to that only: but when you 
have to attend, at the same moment, to a 
much more subtle thing than the form, 
the difficulty is strangely increased,—and 
multiplied almost to infinity by this great 
fact, that, while form is absolute, so that 
you can say at the moment you draw any 
line that it is either right or wrong, colour 
is wholly relative. Every hue throughout 
your work is altered by every touch that 
you add in other places ; so that what was 
warm a minute ago, becomes cold when 
you have put a hotter colour in another 
place, and what was in harmony when 
you left it, becomes discordant as you set 
other colours beside it; so that every 
touch must be laid, not with a view to its 
effect at the time, but with a view to its 
effect in futurity, the result upon it of all 
that is afterwards to be done being previ- 
ously considered. You may easily under- 
stand that, this being so, nothing but the 
devotion of life, and great genius besides, 
can make a colourist. 
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But though you cannot produce finished 
coloured drawings of any value, you may 
give yourself much pleasure, and be of 
great use to other people, by occasionally 
sketching with a view to colour only; 
and preserving distinct statements of 
certain colour facts—as that the harvest- 
moon at rising was of such and such a 
red, and surrounded by clouds of such and 
such a rosy grey; that the mountains at 
evening were in truth so deep in purple ; 
and the waves by the boat’s side were 
indeed of that incredible green. This 
only, observe, if you have an eye for 
colour; but you may presume that you 
have this, if you enjoy colour. 

And, though of course you should always 
give as much form to your subject as 
your attention to its colour will admit of, 
remember that the whole value of what 
you are about depends, in a_ coloured 
sketch, on the colour merely. If the 
colour is wrong, everything is wrong: 
just as, if you are singing, and sing false 
notes, it does not matter how true the 
words are. If you sing at all, you must 
sing sweetly; and if you colour at all, 
you must colour rightly. Give up all the 
form, rather than the slightest part of the 
colour: just as, if you felt yourself in 
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danger of a false note, you would give 
up the word, and sing a meaningless 
sound, if you felt that so you could save 
the note. Never mind though your houses 
are all tumbling down,—though your 
clouds are mere blots, and your trees mere 
knobs, and your sun and moon like 
crooked sixpences,—so only that trees, 
clouds, houses, and sun or moon, are of 
the right colours. Of course, the dis- 
cipline you have gone through will enable 
you to hint something of form, even in 
the fastest sweep of the brush; but do 
not let the thought of form hamper you 
in the least, when you begin to make 
coloured memoranda. If you want the 
form of the subject, draw it in black and 
white. If you want its colour, take its 
colour, and be sure you have it, and not 
a spurious, treacherous, half-measured 
piece of mutual concession, with the 
colours all wrong, and the forms still 
anything but right. It is best to get into 
the habit of considering the coloured work 
merely as supplementary to your other 
studies ; making your careful drawings 
of the subject first, and then a coloured 
memorandum separately, as shapeless as 
you like, but faithful in hue, and entirely 
minding its own business. 
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THE STONES OF VENICE 


THE VIRTUES OF ARCHITECTURE 


AS regards decoration, I want you 

only to consult your own natural 
choice and liking. There is a right and 
wrong in it; but you will assuredly like 
the right if you suffer your natural instinct 
to lead you. Half the evil in this world 
comes from people not knowing what 
they do like, not deliberately setting them- 
selves to find out what they really enjoy. 
All people enjoy giving away money, for 
instance: they don’t know that,—they 
rather think they like keeping it; and 
they do keep it under this false impression, 
often to their great discomfort. Every 
body likes to do good; but not one in a 
hundred finds thts out. Multitudes think 
they like to do evil; yet no man ever 
really enjoyed doing evil since God made 
the world. 

So in this lesser matter of ornament. 
It needs some little care to try experiments 
upon yourself; it needs deliberate question 
and upright answer. But there is no 
difficulty to be overcome, no abstruse 
reasoning to be gone into; only a little 
watchfulness needed, and thoughtfulness, 
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and so much honesty as will enable you 
to confess to yourself, and to all men, 
that you enjoy things, though great 
authorities say you should not. 

This looks somewhat like pride; but 
it is true humility, a trust that you 
have been so created as to enjoy what is 
fitting for you, and a willingness to be 
pleased, as it was intended you should be. 
It is the child’s spirit, which we are then 
most happy when we most recover; 
only wiser than children in that we are 
ready to think it subject of thankfulness 
that we can still be pleased with a fair 
colour or a dancing light. And, above all, 
do not try to make all these pleasures 
reasonable, nor to connect the delight 
which you take in ornament with that 
which you take in construction or useful- 
ness. They have no connection; and 
every effort that you make to reason from 
one to the other will blunt your sense 
of beauty, or confuse it with sensations 
altogether inferior to it. You were made 
for enjoyment, and the world was filled 
with things which you will enjoy, unless 
you are too proud to be pleased by them, or 
too grasping to care for what you cannot 
turn to other account than mere delight. 
Remember that the most beautiful things 
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in the world are the most useless ; peacocks 
and lilies for instance ; at least I suppose 
this quill I hold in my hand writes better 
than a peacock’s would, and the peasants 
of Vevay, whose fields in spring time are 
as white with lilies as the Dent du Midi 
is with its snow, told me the hay was none 
the better for them. 


THE NATURE OF GOTHIC 


THAT sentence of Genesis, ‘I have 

given thee every green herb for meat,’ 
like all the rest of the book, has a pro- 
found symbolical as well as a literal 
meaning. It is not merely the nourish- 
ment of the body, but the food of the 
soul, that is intended. The green herb is, 
of all nature, that which is most essential 
to the healthy spiritual life of man. Most 
of us do not need fine scenery; the 
precipice and the mountain peak are not 
intended to be seen by all men,—perhaps 
their power is greatest over those who are 
unaccustomed to them. But trees, and 
fields, and flowers were made for all, 
and are necessary for all. God has con- 
nected the labour which is essential to 
the bodily sustenance, with the pleasures 
which are healthiest for the heart; and 
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while He made the ground stubborn, He 
made its herbage fragrant, and its blossoms 
fair. The proudest architecture that man 
can build has no higher honour than to 
bear the image and recall the memory 
of that grass of the field which is, at once, 
the type and the support of his existence ; 
the goodly building is then most glorious 
when it is sculptured into the likeness of 
the leaves of Paradise; and the great 
Gothic spirit, as we showed it to be noble 
in its disquietude, is also noble in its 
hold of nature; it is, indeed, like the 
dove of Noah, in that she found no rest 
upon the face of the waters,—but like her 
in this also, ‘Lo, in her mouth was an 
olive branch, plucked off.’ 


ART IN GENERAL 


LL great art is the work of the whole 
living creature, body and soul, and 
chiefly of the soul. But it is not only 
the work of the whole creature, it likewise 
addresses the whole creature. That in 
which the perfect being speaks, must 
also have the perfect being to listen. I am 
not to spend my utmost spirit, and give 
all my strength and life to my work, 
while you, spectator or hearer, will give 
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me only the attention of half your soul. 
You must be all mine, as I am all yours ; 
it is the only condition on which we can 
meet each other. All your faculties, 
all that is in you of greatest and best, 
must be awake in you, or I have no reward. 
The painter is not to cast the entire trea- 
sure of his human nature into his labour, 
merely to please a part of the beholder ; 
not merely to delight his senses, not 
merely to amuse his fancy, not merely 
to beguile him into emotion, not merely 
to lead him into thought; but to do all 
this. Senses, tancy, feeling, reason, the 
whole of the beholding spirit, must be 
Stilled in attention or stirred with delight ; 
else the labouring spirit has not done its 
work well. For observe, it is not merely its 
right to be thus met, face to face, heart 
to heart; but it is its duty to evoke this 
answering of the other soul: its trumpet 
call must be so clear, that though the 
challenge may by dulness or indolence 
be unanswered, there shall be no error 
as to the meaning of the appeal; there 
must be a summons in the work, which 
it shall be our own fault if we do not obey. 
We require this of it, we beseech this of it. 
Most men do not know what is in them, 
till they receive this summons from their 
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fellows: their hearts die within them, 
sleep settles upon them, the lethargy of 
the world’s miasmata; there is nothing 
for which they are so thankful as for 
that cry, ‘Awake, thou that sleepest.’ 
And this cry must be most loudly uttered 
to their noblest faculties; first of all, 
to the imagination, for that is the most 
tender, and the soonest struck into numb- 
ness by the poisoned air: so that one 
of the main functions of art, in its service 
to man, is to rouse the imagination from 
its palsy, like the angel troubling the 
Bethesda pool; and the art which does 
not do this is false to its duty, and de- 
graded in its nature. It is not enough 
that it be well imagined, it must task 
the beholder also to imagine well; and 
this so imperatively, that if he does not 
choose to rouse himself to meet the work, 
he shall not taste it, nor enjoy it in any 
wise. Once that he is well awake, the 
guidance which the artist gives him 
should be full and authoritative: the 
beholder’s imagination must not be 
suffered to take its own way, or wander 
hither and thither; but neither must it 
be left at rest; and the right point of 
realisation, for any given work of art, 
is that which will enable the spectator 
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to complete it for himself, in the exact 
way the artist would have him, but not 
that which will save him the trouble 
of effecting the completion. So soon as 
the idea is entirely conveyed, the artist’s 
labour should cease. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART 


Now, we have warped the word 

‘economy ’ in our English language 
into a meaning which it has no business 
whatever to bear. In our use of it, it 
constantly signifies merely sparing or 
Saving ; economy of money means saving 
money—economy of time, sparing time, 
andsoon. But that isa wholly barbarous 
use of the word—barbarous in a double 
sense, for it is not English, and it is bad 
Greek ; barbarous in a treble sense, for 
it is not English, it is bad Greek, and it is 
worse sense. Economy no more means 
Saving money than it means spending 
money. It means, the administration 
of a house; its stewardship; spending 
or saving, that is, whether money or time, 
or anything else, to the best possible 
advantage. In the simplest and clearest 
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definition of it, economy, whether public 
or private, means the wise management 
of labour; and it means this mainly in 
three senses: namely, first applying your 
labour rationally ; secondly, preserving its 
produce carefully ; lastly, distributing its 
produce seasonably. 

I say first, applying your labour ration- 
ally ; that is, so as to obtain the most 
precious things you can, and the most 
lasting things, by it: not growing oats in 
land where you can grow wheat, nor 
putting fine embroidery on a stuff that 
will not wear. Secondly, preserving its 
produce carefully ; that is to say, laying 
up your wheat wisely in storehouses for 
the time of famine, and keeping your 
embroidery watchfully from the moth: 
and lastly, distributing its produce season- 
ably; that is to say, being able to carry 
your corn at once to the place where the 
people are hungry, and your embroideries 
to the place where they are gay; so 
fulfilling in all ways the Wise Man’s 
description, whether of the queenly house- 
wife or queenly nation. ‘She riseth 
while it is yet night, and giveth meat to 
her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. She maketh herself coverings 
of tapestry, her clothing is silk and purple. 


Strength and honour are in her clothing, 
and she shall rejoice in time to come.’ 
Now, you will observe that in this 
description of the perfect economist, 
or mistress of a household, there is a 
studied expression of the balanced division 
of her care between the two great objects 
of utility and splendour; in her right 
hand, food and flax, for life and clothing ; 
in her left hand, the purple and the needle- 
work, for honour and for beauty. All 
perfect housewifery or national economy is 
known by these two divisions ; wherever 
either is wanting, the economy is imperfect. 
If the motive of pomp prevails, and the 
care of the national economist is directed 
only to the accumulation of gold, and of 
pictures, and of silk and marble, you 
know at once that the time must soon 
come when all these treasures shall be 
scattered and blasted in national ruin. If, 
on the contrary, the element of utility 
prevails, and the nation disdains to occupy 
itself in any wise with the arts of beauty 
or delight, not only a certain quantity 
of its energy calculated for exercise in 
those arts alone must be entirely wasted, 
which is bad economy, but also the 
passions connected with the utilities of 
property become morbidly strong, and a 
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mean lust of accumulation merely for 
the sake of accumulation, or even of labour 
merely for the sake of labour, will banish 
at last the serenity and the morality of life, 
as completely, and perhaps more ignobly, 
than even the lavishness of pride, and the 
lightness of pleasure. And similarly, and 
much more visibly, in private and house- 
hold economy, you may judge always of 
its perfectness by its fair balance between 
the use and the pleasure of its possessions. 
You will see the wise cottager’s garden 
trimly divided between its well-set vege- 
tabics, and its fragrant flowers ; you will 
see the good housewife taking pride in 
her pretty tablecloth, and her glittering 
shelves, no less than in her well-dressed 
dish, and her full storeroom ; the care in 
her countenance will alternate with gaiety, 
and though you will reverence her in her 
seriousness, you will know her best by 
her smile. 


MODERN PAINTERS 


OF THE OPEN SKY 
T is a strange thing how little in general 
people know about the sky. It is the 
part of creation in which nature has 
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done more for the sake of pleasing man, 
more, for the sole and evident purpose 
of talking to him and teaching him, than 
in any other of her works, and it is 
just the part in which we least attend 
to her. There are not many of her 
other works in which some more ma- 
terial or essential purpose than the mere 
pleasing of man is not answered by 
every part of their organization; but 
every essential purpose of the sky might, 
so far as we know, be answered, if once 
in three days, or thereabouts, a great 
ugly black rain cloud were brought up 
over the blue, and everything well watered, 
and so all left blue again till next time, with 
perhaps a film of morning and evening 
mist for dew. And instead of this, there 
is not a moment of any day in our lives 
when nature is not producing scene after 
scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such ex- 
quisite and constant principles of the most 
perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it 
is all done for us, and intended for our 
perpetual pleasure. And every man, 
wherever placed, however far from other 
sources of interest or of beauty, has this 
doing for him constantly. The noblest 
scenes of the earth can be seen and known 
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but by few; it is not intended that man 
should live always in the midst of them, 
he injures them by his presence, he ceases 
to feel them if he be always with them ; 
but the sky is for all; bright as it is, it 
is not ‘too bright, nor good, for human 
nature’s daily food ’ ; it is fitted in all its 
functions for the perpetual comfort and 
exalting of the heart, for the soothing 
it and purifying it from its dross and dust. 
Sometimes: gentle, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes awful—never the same for two 
moments together ; almost human in its 
passions, almost spiritual in its tender- 
ness, almost divine in its infinity, its 
appeal to what is immortal in us is as 
distinct, as its ministry of chastisement or 
of blessing to what is mortal is essential. 


ON TURNER 


ig may be generally stated that Turner 

is the only painter, so far as I know, 
who has ever drawn the sky (not the clear 
sky, which we before saw belonged ex- 
clusively to the religious schools, but the 
various forms and phenomena of the 
cloudy heavens), all previous artists 
having only represented it typically or 
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partially ; but he absolutely and univers- 
ally: he is the only painter who has ever 
drawn a mountain, or a stone; no other 
man ever having learned their organiza- 
tion, or possessed himself of their spirit, 
except in part and obscurely, (the one or 
two stones noted of Tintoret’s in ‘Modern 
Painters’ are perhaps hardly enough on 
which to found an exception in his favour). 
He is the only painter who ever drew the 
stem of a tree, Titian having come the 
nearest before him, and excelling him in 
the muscular development of the larger 
trunks (though sometimes losing the woody 
strength in a serpent-like flaccidity) but 
missing the grace and character of the 
ramifications. He is the only painter 
who has ever represented the surface 
of calm, or the force of agitated water, 
who has represented the effects of space 
On distant objects, or who has rendered 
the abstract beauty of natural colour. 
These assertions I make deliberately, 
after careful weighing and consideration, 
in no spirit of dispute, or momentary zeal ; 
but from strong and convinced feeling, 
and with the consciousness of being able 
to prove them. 
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THE THEORETIC FACULTY 


THAT we may determine what is chiefly 
useful to man, it is necessary first to 
determine the use of Man himself. 

Man’s use and function is to be the 
witness of the glory of God, and to advance 
that glory by his reasonable obedience and 
resultant happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this func- 
tion, is in the pure and first sense of the 
word Useful to us. Pre-eminently there- 
fore whatever sets the glory of God more 
brightly before us. But things that only 
help us to exist, are in a secondary and mean 
sense, useful, or rather, if they be looked 
for alone, they are useless and worse, for 
it would be better that we should not 
exist, than that we should guiltily dis- 
appoint the purposes of existence. 

And yet people speak in this working 
age, when they speak from their hearts, 
as if houses and lands, and food, and 
raiment, were alone useful, and as if 
Sight, Thought, and Admiration, were all 
profitless, so that men insolently call 
themselves Utilitarians, who would turn, 
if they had their way, themselves and their 
race into vegetables ; men who think, as 
far as such can be said to think, that the 
meat is more than the life, and the raiment 
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than the body, who look to the earth as a 
stable, and to its fruit as fodder; vine 
dressers and husbandmen, who love the 
corn they grind, and the grapes they crush, 
better than the gardens of the Angels upon 
the slopes of Eden, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who think that the wood 
they hew and the water they draw, are 
better than the pine-forests that cover the 
mountains like the shadow of God, and 
than the great rivers that move like His 
eternity. And so comes upon us that Woe 
of the preacher, that though God ‘hath 
made everything beautiful in His time, also 
He hath set the world in their heart, so 
that no man can find out the work that 
God maketh from the beginning to the 
end.’ 

This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends 
us to grass like oxen, seems to follow but 
too closely, on the excess or continuance 
of national power and peace. In the 
perplexities of nations, in their struggles 
for existence, in their infancy, their im- 
potence, or even their disorganization, 
they have higher hopes and nobler passions. 
Out of the suffering comes the serious 
mind; out of the salvation, the grateful 
heart ; out of the endurance, the fortitude; 
out of the deliverance, the faith ; but now 
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when they have learned to live under 
providence of laws, and with decency and 
justice of regard for each other; and 
when they have done away with violent 
and external sources of suffering, worse 
evils seem arising out of their rest, evils 
that vex less and mortify more, that suck 
the blood though they do not shed it, and 
ossify the heart though they do not torture 
it. And deep though the causes of thank- 
fulness must be to every people at peace 
with others and at unity in itself, there 
are causes of fear also, a fear greater than 
of sword and sedition, that dependence on 
God may be forgotten because the bread is 
given and the water sure, that gratitude 
to Him may cease because His constancy of 
protection has taken the semblance of a 
natural law, that heavenly hope may grow 
faint amidst the full fruition of the world, 
that Selfishness may take place of un- 
demanded devotion, compassion be lost 
in vain-glory, and love in dissimulation, 
that enervation may succeed to strength, 
apathy to patience, and the noise of jesting 
words and foulness of dark thoughts, to 
the earnest purity of the girded loins and 
the burning lamp. About the river of 
human life there is a wintry wind, though 
a heavenly sunshine ; the iris colours its 
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agitation, the frost fixes upon its repose. 
Let us beware that our rest become not 
the rest of stones, which so long as they 
are torrent-tossed, and thunder-stricken, 
maintain their majesty, but when the 
stream is silent, and the storm passed, 
suffer the grass to cover them and the 
lichen to feed on them, and are ploughed 
down into dust. 


OF TURNERIAN LIGHT 


LL men, completely organized and 
justly tempered, enjoy colour; it 

is meant for the perpetual comfort and 
delight of the human heart; it is richly 
bestowed on the highest works of creation, 
and the eminent sign and seal of perfection 
in them ; being associated with life in the 
human body, with light in the sky, with 
purity and hardness in the earth—death, 
night, and pollution of all kinds being 
colourless. And although if form and 
colour be brought into complete opposition, 
so that it should be put to us as a matter 
of stern choice whether we should have 
a work of art all of form, without colour 
(as an Albert Durer’s engraving), or all 
of colour, without form (as an imitation 
of mother-of-pearl), form is beyond all 
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comparison the more precious of the two ; 
and in explaining the essence of objects, 
form is essential, and colour more or 
less accidental; yet if colour be intro- 
duced at all, it is necessary that, what- 
ever else may be wrong, that should be 
right: just as, though the music of a song 
may not be so essential to its influence 
as the meaning of the words, yet if the 
music be given at all, 7/ must be right, 
or its discord will spoil the words; and 
it would be better, of the two, that the 
words should be indistinct, than the notes 
false. Hence, as I have said elsewhere, 
the business of a painter is to paint. If he 
can colour, he is a painter, though he can 
do nothing else; if he cannot colour, 
he is no painter, though he may do every- 
thing else. But it is, in fact, impossible, 
if he can colour, but that he should be 
able to do more; for a faithful study of 
colour will always give power over form, 
though the most intense study of form will 
give no power over colour. The man 
who can see all the greys, and reds, and 
purples in a peach, will paint the peach 
rightly round, and rightly altogether ; 
but the man who has only studied its 
roundness, may not see its purples and 
greys, and if he does not, will never get 
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it to look like a peach; so that great 
power over colour is always a sign of 
large general art-intellect. Expression of 
the most subtle kind can be often reached 
by the slight studies of caricaturists ; 
sometimes elaborated by the toil of the 
dull, and sometimes by the sentiment of 
the feeble; but to colour well requires 
real talent and earnest study, and to colour 
perfectly is the rarest and most precious 
power an artist can possess. Every other 
gift may be erroneously cultivated, but 
this will guide to all healthy, natural, 
and forcible truth; the student may be 
led into folly by philosophers, and into 
falsehood by purists ; but he is always safe 
if he holds the hand of a colourist. 


THE EARTH-VEIL 


; T°? dress it and to keep it.’ 

That, then, was to be our work. 
Alas! what work have we set ourselves 
upon instead! How have we ravaged the 
garden instead of kept it—feeding our 
war-horses with its flowers, and splintering 
its trees into spear-shafts ! 

‘ And at the East a flaming sword.’ 
Is its flame quenchless ? and are those 
gates that keep the way indeed passable no 
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more ? or is it not rather that we no more 
desire to enter! For what can we con- 
ceive of that first Eden which we might 
not yet win back, if we chose! It wasa 
place full of flowers, we say. Well: 
the flowers are always striving to grow 
wherever we suffer them ; and the fairer, 
the closer. There may indeed have 
been a Fall of Flowers, as a Fall of Man ; 
but assuredly creatures such as we are can 
now fancy nothing lovelier than roses 
and lilies, which would grow for us side 
by side, leaf overlapping leaf, till the 
Earth was white and red with them, if 
we cared to have it so. And Paradise 
was full of pleasant shades and fruitful 
avenues, Well: what hinders us from 
covering as much of the world as we 
like with pleasant shades and pure blossom, 
and goodly fruit ? Who forbids its valleys 
to be covered over with corn, till they 
laugh and sing? Who prevents its dark 
forests, ghostly and uninhabitable, from 
being changed into infinite orchards, 
wreathing the hills with frail-floretted 
snow, far away to the half-lighted horizon 
of April, and flushing the face of all the 
autumnal earth with glow of clustered 
food? But Paradise was a place of 
peace, we say, and all the animals were 
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gentle servants to us. Well: the world 
would yet be a place of peace if we were all 
peacemakers, and gentle service should 
we have of its creatures if we gave them 
gentle mastery. But so long as we make 
sport of slaying bird and beast, so long as 
we choose to contend rather with our 
fellows than with our faults, and make 
battlefield of our meadows instead of 
pasture—so long, truly, the Flaming 
Sword will still turn every way, and the 
gates of Eden remain barred close enough, 
till we have sheathed the sharper flame 
of our own passions, and broken down 
the closer gates of our own hearts. 

I have been led to see and fee! this 
more and more, as I considered the 
service which the flowers and trees, which 
man was at first appointed to keep, were 
intended to render to him in return 
for his care; and the services they still 
render to him, as far as he allows their 
influence, or fulfils his own task towards 
them. For what infinite wonderfulness 
there is in this vegetation, considered, as 
indeed it is, the means by. which the 
earth becomes the companion of man— 
his friend and his teacher! In the con- 
ditions which we have traced in its rocks, 
there could only be seen preparation for 
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his existence ;—the characters which 
enable him to live on it safely, and to work 
with it easily—in all these it has been 
inanimate and passive; but vegetation 
is to it as an imperfect soul, given to meet 
the soul of man. The earth in its depths 
must remain dead and cold, incapable 
except of slow crystalline change; but 
at its surface, which human beings look 
upon and deal with, it ministers to them 
through a veil of strange intermediate 
being ; which breathes, but has no voice ; 
moves, but cannot leave its appointed 
place; passes through life without 
consciousness, to death without bitterness ; 
wears the beauty of youth, without its 
passion; and declines to the weakness 
of age, without its regret. 

And in this mystery of intermediate 
being, entirely subordinate to us, with 
which we can deal as we choose, having 
just the greater power as we have 
the less responsibility for our treatment 
of the unsuffering creature, most of the 
pleasures which we need from the external 
world are gathered, and most of the lessons 
we need are written, all kinds of precious 
grace and teaching being united in this 
link between the Earth and Man: wonder- 
ful in universal adaptation to his need, 
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desire, and discipline ; God’s daily pre- 
paration of the earth for him, with beauti- 
ful means of life. First, a carpet to make 
it soft for him; then, a coloured fantasy 
embroidery thereon ; then, tall spreading 
of foliage to shade him from sun-heat, 
and shade also the fallen rain, that it 
may not dry quickly back into the 
clouds, but stay to nourish the springs 
among the moss. Stout wood to bear 
this leafage: easily to be cut, yet tough 
and light, to make houses for him, or 
instruments (lance-shaft, or plough-handle, 
according to his temper): useless it had 
been, if harder ; useless, if less fibrous ; 
useless, if less elastic. Winter comes, 
and the shade of leafage falls away, to 
let the sun warm the earth; the strong 
boughs remain, breaking the strength of 
winter winds. The seeds which are to 
prolong the race, innumerable according 
to the need, are made beautiful and palat- 
able, varied into infinitude of appeal 
to the fancy of man, or provision for his 
Service: cold juice, or glowing spice, 
or balm, or incense, softening oil, pre- 
serving resin, medicine of styptic, febrifuge, 
or lulling charm: and all these presented 
in forms of endless change. Fragility 
or force, softness and sprength, in all 
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degrees and aspects ; unerring uprightness, 
as of temple pillars, or undivided wander- 
ing of feeble tendrils on the ground ; 
mighty resistances of rigid arm and limb to 
the storms of ages, or wavings to and fro 
with faintest pulse of summer streamlet. 
Roots cleaving the strength of rock, 
or binding the transience of the sand ; 
crests basking in sunshine of the desert, 
or hiding by dripping spring and lightless 
cave; foliage far tossing in entangled 
fields beneath every wave of ocean—cloth- 
ing with variegated, everlasting films, 
the peaks of the trackless mountains, 
or ministering at cottage doors to every 
gentlest passion and simplest joy of 
humanity. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE 


AS the glory of the tabernacle necessary 

to set forth or image His divine glory 

to the minds of His people? What! 
purple or scarlet necessary, to the people 
who had seen the great river of Egypt run 
scarlet to the sea, under His condemna- 
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tion? What! golden lamp and cherub 
necessary, for those who had seen the 
fires of heaven falling like a mantle on 
Mount Sinai, and its golden courts opened 
to receive their mortal lawgiver ? What! 
silver clasp and fillet necessary, when they 
had seen the silver waves of the Red Sea 
clasp in their arched hollows the corpses 
of the horse and his rider ? Nay—not so. 
There was but one reason, and that an 
eternal one; that as the covenant that 
He made with men was accompanied with 
some external sign of its continuance, and 
of His remembrance of it, so the acceptance 
of that covenant might be marked and 
signified by men, in some external sign of 
their love and obedience, and surrender of 
themselves and theirs to His will; and 
that their gratitude to Him and continual 
temembrance of Him, might have at once 
their expression, and their enduring testi- 
mony, in the presentation to Him, not 
only of the firstlings of the herd and fold, 
not only of the fruits of the earth and the 
tithe of time, but of all treasures of wisdom 
and beauty ; of the thought that invents, 
and the hand that labours; of wealth of 
wood, and weight of stone ; of the strength 
of iron, and the light of gold. 

And let us not now lose sight of this 
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broad and unabrogated principle—I might 
say, incapable of being abrogated, so long 
as men shall receive earthly gifts from 
God. Of all that they have, His tithe 
must be rendered to Him, or in so far and 
in so much He is forgotten: of the skill 
and of the treasure, of the strength and 
of the mind, of the time and of the toil, 
offering must be made reverently; and 
if there be any difference between the 
Levitical and the Christian offering, it is 
that the latter may be just so much the 
wider in its range as it is less typical in 
its meaning, as it is thankful instead of 
Sacrificial. There can be no_ excuse 
accepted because the Deity does not now 
visibly dwell in His temple; if He is 
invisible it is only through our failing 
faith ; nor any excuse because other calls 
are more immediate or more sacred ; 
this ought to be done, and not the other 
left undone. Yet this objection, as fre- 
quent as feeble, must be more specifically 
answered. 

It has been said—it ought always 
to be said, for it is true—that a better 
and more honourable offering is made to 
our Master in ministry to the poor, in 
extending the knowledge of His Name, in 
the practice of the virtues by which that 
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Name is hallowed, than in material presents 
to His temple. Assuredly it is so: woe 
to all who think that any other kind or 
manner of offering may in any wise take 
the place of these! Do the people need 
place to pray, and calls to hear His word ? 
Then it is no time for smoothing pillars 
or carving pulpits; let us have enough 
first of walls and roofs. Do the people 
need teaching from house to house, and 
bread from day to day? Then they are 
deacons and ministers we want, not 
architects. I insist on this, I plead for 
this; but let us examine ourselves, and 
see if this be indeed the reason for our 
backwardness in the lesser work. The 
question is not between God’s house and 
His poor: it is not between God’s house 
and His Gospel. It is between God’s 
house and ours. Have we no tessellated 
colours on our floors ? no frescoed fancies 
on our roofs? no niched statuary in our 
corridors? no gilded furniture in our 
chambers ? no costly stones in our cabinets ? 
Has even the tithe of these been offered ? 
They are, or they ought to be, the signs 
that enough has been devoted to the great 
purposes of human stewardship, and that 
there remains to us what we can spend 
in luxury; but there is a greater and 
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prouder luxury than this selfish one—that 
of bringing a portion of such things as 
these into sacred service, and presenting 
them for a memorial that our pleasure 
as well as our toil has been hallowed by 
the remembrance of Him who gave both 
the strength and the reward. And until 
this has been done, I do not see how such 
possessions can be retained in happiness. 
I do not understand the feeling which 
would arch our own gates and pave our 
own thresholds, and leave the church with 
its narrow door and foot-worn sill; the 
feeling which enriches our own chambers 
with all manner of costliness, and endures 
the bare wall and mean compass of the 
temple. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


LAWS AND GOVERNMENTS 


MAE your educational laws strict, and 

your criminal ones may be gentle ; 
but, leave youth its liberty, and you will 
have to dig dungeons for age. And it is 
good for a man that he wear the yoke in 
his youth: for the yoke of youth, if you 
know how to hold it, may be of silken 
thread ; and there is sweet chime of silver 
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bells at that bridle rein; but, for the 
captivity of age, you must forge the iron 
fetter, and cast the passing bell. 


UNTO THIS LAST 


AD VALOREM 


HE presence of a wise population 
implies the search for felicity as 
well as for food; nor can any population 
reach its maximum but through that 
wisdom which ‘rejoices ’ in the habitable 
parts of the earth. The desert has its 
appointed place and work; the eternal 
engine, whose beam is the earth’s axle, 
whose beat is its year, and whose breath 
is its ocean, will still divide imperiously 
to their desert kingdoms, bound with un- 
furrowable rock, and swept by unarrested 
sand, their powers of frost and fire: 
but the zones and lands between, habitable, 
will be loveliest in habitation. The desire 
of the heart is also the light of the eyes. 
No scene is continually and untiringly 
loved, but one rich by joyfulhuman labour ; 
smooth in field; fair in garden; full 
in orchard; trim, sweet, and frequent 
in homestead; ringing with voices of 
vivid existence. No air is sweet that is 
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silent; it is only sweet when full of 
low currents of under sound—triplets of 
birds, and murmur and chirp of insects, 
and deep-toned words of men, and way- 
ward trebles of childhood. As the art of 
life is learned, it will be found at last 
that all lovely things are also necessary :— 
the wild flower by the wayside, as well 
as the tended corn; and the wild birds 
and creatures of the forest, as well as 
the tended cattle; because man doth 
not live by bread only, but also by the 
desert manna; by every wondrous word 
and unknowable work of God. Happy, 
in that he knew them not, nor did his 
fathers know; and that round about him 
reaches yet into the infinite, the amaze- 
ment of his existence. 

Note, finally, that all effectual advance- 
ment towards this true felicity of the 
human race must be by individual, not 
public effort. Certain general measures 
may aid, certain revised laws guide, such 
advancement; but the measure and law 
which have first to be determined are 
those of each man’s home. We continu- 
ally hear it recommended by sagacious 
people to complaining neighbours (usually 
less well placed in the world than them- 
selves), that they should ‘remain content 
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in the station in which Providence has 
placed them.’ There are perhaps some 
circumstances of life in which Providence 
has no intention that people should be 
content. Nevertheless, the maxim is on 
the whole a good one ; but it is peculiarly 
for home use. That your neighbour 
should, or should not, remain content 
with hts position, is not your business ; 
but it is very much your business to remain 
content with your own. What is chiefly 
needed in England at the present day is 
to show the quantity of pleasure that may 
be obtained by a consistent, well-adminis- 
tered competence, modest, confessed, and 
laborious. We need examples of people 
who, leaving Heaven to decide whether 
they are to rise in the world, decide for 
themselves that they will be happy in it, 
and have resolved to seek—not greater 
wealth, but simpler pleasure; not higher 
fortune, but deeper felicity ; making the 
first of possessions, self-possession ; and 
honouring themselves in the harmless 
pride and calm pursuits of peace. 

Of which lowly peace it is written that 
‘justice and peace have kissed each 
other’; and that the fruit of justice 
is ‘sown in peace of them that make 
peace ; ’ not ‘ peace-makers’in the common 
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understanding — reconcilers of quarrels; 
(though that function also follows on the 
greater one); but peace-Creators ; Givers 
of Calm. Which you cannot give, unless 
you first gain; nor is this gain one which 
will follow assuredly on any course of 
business, commonly so called. No form of 
gain is less probable, business being (as 
shown in the language of all nations— 
mwaeiy from méAw, mpacis from mepdw, 
venire, vendre, and venal, from venio, &c.) 
essentially restless—and probably con- 
tentious ;—-having a fraven-like mind 
to the motion to and fro, as to the carrion 
food; whereas the olive-feeding and 
bearing birds look for rest for their feet : 
thus it is said of Wisdom that she ‘ hath 
builded her house, and hewn out her seven 
pillars ’; and even when, though apt to 
wait long at the doorposts, she has to 
leave her house and go abroad, her paths 
are peace also. 
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